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A CHAPTER ON THE MEXICAN WAR. 

The time has not yet come to write the history of this war ; but wo think 
it well to chronicle a few items as illustrations of its character, and remem- 
brancers to future ages of its folly and its wickedness. The madness of a. 
belligerent patriotism may still continue to shout its praises ; but the im- 
partial judgment of the world, and of our own posterity, will in due time 
brand it as an abomination before God, and a disgrace to our republic. 

The Spirit of this War. — Mark the spirit which originated and has 
thus far sustained it — reckless, malignant and barbarous ! What a shout of 
ferocious exultation rang through the land on the first proclamation of the 
war! It was at the time credibly reported, though it may well seem in- 
credible, that members of Congress, (!) not unlike savages in a war-dance, 
broke forth, even on the floor of the House, in wild, boisterous expressions 
of joy ! It is certain, that a multitude of newspapers overflowed, week 
after week, with similar ebullitions of patriotic malice and vengeance. 

Take a specimen or two of the best men in our army — men of whose 
general worth rumor has spoken in terms of high commendation, and whose 
malicious exultation over a fallen foe must therefore be attributed to the 
influence of this war, or of their bloody profession. "I remained with him," 
says the surgeon attendant on the dying Maj. Ringgold, " all night. He 
had but little pain, and at intervals had some sleep. During the night he 
.gave me many incidents of the battle, and spoke with much pride (!) of the 
execution of his shot. He directed his shot not only to groups and masses 
of the enemy, but to particular men in their line. He saw them fall, their 
places occupied by others, who in their turn were shot down, pointing his 
guns to the same place ; and he felt as confident of hitting his mark as 
though he had been using a rifle. He had but one thing to regret, and that 
was the small number of men at his command." His only regret, that he 
could not kill more Mexicans!, Another officer, however, had not even this 
cause of regret. " The condition of the brave and esteemed Capt. Page," 
says an eye-witness, "is melancholy indeed. The whole of his lower jaw, 
with a part of his tongue and palate, is shot away by a grape shot. He, 
however, survives, though entirely incapable of speech. He communicates 
his thoughts by writing on a slate, and receives the necessary nutriment for 
the support of life with much difficulty. He does not desire to live, but 
converses with cheerfulness and exultation upon the success of our arms, 
and concluded an answer to some queries concerning the battle of the 9th, 
by writing, ' We gave the Mexicans hell! ! ' " 

COST OF THIS WAR. 

On this point it is impossible at present to form a correct estimate, and 
useless to indulge in conjectures. Mr. Webster publicly stated, that the 
war was at one time costing us at the rate of half a million a day, or more 
than $180,000,000 a year; and the sum total of expenses already incurred, 
(Nov. 1840,) has been put by some at $50,000,000, and by others much 
higher. 

A few facts will suffice to show, that the war must be enormously expen- 
sive. The captain of a small coasting vessel wrote from New Orleans 
under date of July 2, 1846, " I am employed by the United States Govern- 
ment, and am making with my vessel $3000 per month. I think it doubtful 
whether I shall return this summer." Another account say's, "an old ship, 
valued at $6000, that has been running from New Orleans to Brazos for a 
few months, has already remitted to her owner $10,000, and is still pick- 
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ing up the money. She is owned by a Maine Yankee ; and he is still as 
anxious as ever to have the ivar continued." " The steamboat James L. 
Day," says another writer from New Orleans, "was paid for one trip, and 
detention at Point Isabel — say about thirty days from the time of leaving 
here until her return— $29,765, nearly $1000, a day ! or $305,000, a year! ! 
The Telegraph, which was sold here last spring for $12,000, was chartered 
for two or three trips at $7000 for each trip, and then sold to the govern- 
ment for the snug sum of $55,000. A neighbor of mine purchased a 
condemned French brig for $1000, and in an hour after chartered her to the 
government for $2300 to transport troops to Port Lavacca ! 

So much for transportation by water; let us now look at transportation by 
land. We have not so full data under this head ; but the St. Louis 'New 
Era says the cost of freight on pork for Gen. Kearney's army, only to Bent's 
Fort, would be $50 a barrel, and to Santa Fe fifty cts. a pound, or $100 a 
barrel for flour, and $150 for pork! At any thing like these rates, what 
must it cost merely to provision our little armies in this mad crusade 
against Mexico ! 

The blindness of our government, or of its chief officers, must enhance 
even the necessary expenses of the war. The unauthorized call of Gen. 
Gaines for troops in the south west, will, it is said, cost more than a million 
to no purpose whatever ; and a writer, speaking of some 7000 volunteers 
discharged after three months' service, says, " it is estimated, that each of 
these volunteers, including pay, bounty and equipment, hire of steamboats 
and transports, to and back, provisions, tents, camp equipage, transportation 
and general supplies there, will (including officers) cost the government an 
average of $400 ; being a total loss of two or three million dollars in one 
lump, without the least countervailing advantage or service." 

Who Pays ? — " When millions and tens of millions are spent in war-like 
preparations, and &• heavy national debt stares us in the face, it is natural 
to inquire who pays? The only answer is that the people pay ; the working 
and producing classes pay. All the expenses of war must come out of the 
labor, industry and property of the country, and fall heavily on business. 
The honest working men either directly or indirectly pay the greatest portion 
of the costs of war. If money be raised in the first instance by loans, treas- 
ury notes, or duties on importation, it must ultimately be all paid indirectly 
by the mass of the people." — St. Louis Era. 

SUFFERINGS. 

Impositions on the Soldiers. — The whole business of war is so 
thoroughly immoral, that we need not wonder at the frauds and exactions 
practised upon its own agents. Here is a specimen of prices at one of the 
forts — "Brandy $10 a gallon, coffee 374 cents a cup, tin cups 50 cents, 
shoes about $5, and common boots 8 or $10." A volunteer from Alabama 
wrote home in bitterness of spirit, " It is pretty tough, I tell you — wages 
only $7 a month, whiskey from one to two dollars a gallon, and other ne- 
cessaries (!) of life in the same proportion." A New Orleans editor says, 
" a volunteer informed us yesterday, that the charge which the captain 
makes against each man in his company, for clothing, is $39.97. The credit 
which the United States p'iy-master has to each man is $35; that is, for 
clothing $21, and for two months' pay $14. Thus each man, without 
drawing as much during the campaign as would pay for a quid of tobocco, 
finds himself on his rerurn $4.97 in debt to his captain, instead of having a 
cent to receive for his arduous service." Another New Orleans paper says, 
" they (the returned troops) presented a melancholy picture of distress, a 
hapless and cruel transition from the cheerful and enthusiastic volunteer to 
the discharged and neglected soldier. Some of them left the city, having 
begged passages up the river; hut half of them were still miserably clad, 
and with no means of subsistence." 
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Other Hardships. — "About sixty of the Ohio volunteers," says the 
Cincinnati Gazette,Aug. 90, " returned from the Rio Grande yesterday. They 
give sad accounts of the condition of things there. Fare intolerable ; sick- 
ness extensive ; work hard ; climate bad. General Taylor gave them per- 
mission to return on account of sickness. He is willing to part with more." 
One of the Ohio volunteers, under date of July 29, 1846, writes, " We are 
now encamped two miles from the river, from which we have to carry all 
our water in camp kettles. We are literally hewers of wood, and carriers of 
water, and nothing else. The water is very muddy, and much worse than 
the Missouri ; but we are glad to drink it, mud and all, considering the dis- 
tance we have to carry it, the scorching weather, and the salt provisions. 
Our food i-: abominable; when you break a biscuit you can see it wove, (if 
the critters are not dead, from eating bad flour.) The pork and bacon are 
of the same character. We would not mind this so much, if they would 
only serve us out enough; but we do not get half rations, and, were it not 
for the wild beef we shoot, we should starve. 

We expect to remain here two months. Musquitoes abound ; the boys 
are getting home-sick, and trying every way to get discharged. We have 
a great many sick ; out of nine in our mess, five are sick, one of whom we 
think cannot recover ; a case of yellow fever is reported in Barita. Some 
of the boys, who used to sing, 

" Rio Grande, 1 would I were upon your banks," 

now reverse the case, and wish they were three thousand miles away from 
it." 

Adjutant Forsyth, Ga., says, on his return home, " I left our sick at Mata- 
moras yesterday. It makes one's heart bleed to witness the sufferings of 
these poor fellows. In camp, you must know, few of the conveniences, 
considered necessary to the ill at home, can be had. A man gets sick, 
and he is carried to the hospital, with his blankets and his knapsack. Bed 
and bedding there are none ; and, as the country is destitute of lumber, bed- 
steads are not to be had. A blanket and the ground is, therefore, the couch 
upon which the volunteer lies sick, and dies, if he does not recover. If he 
dies, the. same blanket forms his winding sheet and coffin — plank is not 
to be had." The same officer says, that in ascending the Rio Grande, sev- 
enty of the sick of the regiment were left at the Matamoras Hospital, and 
that he was shocked on his return two weeks after, to find twenty-seven of the 
number dead ! 

" I hope," says James S. Jackson, Esq., " by the next letter I write, to 
give you an account of improving health in the regiment. You ought to 
see the men. Their condition is a reproach to the government. They are 
barefooted, and some of them literally without breeches, many loithout hats and 
coats; but they stand up as proud as if they dressed in imperial purple (!) 
The government is indebted to this regiment this day $75,000. It has re- 
ceived no pay whatever; and, though paymasters pass and repass it, it hath 
seen no signs of payment. Young men of education and intelligence, used 
to the luxuries of private life, are by this neglect absolutely turned naked in 
a wild country, and exposed to the climate and suffering from the weather, 
without any care for their condition on the part of the government they 
serve. They would raise a row pretty quickly, but that they respect too 
hio-hly the feelings of their own officers to place them in an awkward 
position, by drawing down on them the displeasure of the War Department." 

Another writer, under date of July 14, 1846, gives a glimpse of the plea- 
sures attendant on the marches in Mexico. " When I wrote you last, our 
camp was at Las Lomitas. On the 30th June, we moved towards Ranchita; 
but the woods being very wet and muddy, we were compelled in many places 
to march through mud up to our middle ; many of us lost our shoes, being 
unable to draw them out of the mud, and thus were rendered for a time quite 
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shoeless, and were obliged to continue our march through a country where 
the prickly pear abounds. At length, with much suffering, we reached Itan- 
chita, where we remained three days without tents, or any of our baggage, 
and with but one day's rations in our havre-sacks, which soon gave out, and 
then we were compelled to eat fresh beef without salt or bread." 

"In the afternoon of July 2, we received orders to march for Matamoras. 
About 4 o'clock, we were formed in a line, the order, forward, march. ! was 
given, and away we went, continuing our march until we were within two 
miles of Matamoras, when we encamped for the night, if throwing down on 
the ground a blanket, and then throwing yourself down upon that, may be 
called encamping. Here we lay till morning ; but with the dawn of da^r, 
the regiment was put again under march, and we were led through a swamp, 
(terminating in the very streets of Matamoras,) where the mud was up to our 
knees all the way. About 8 o'clock the next morning, we entered the city, 
but were soon ordered forward to Jannita, and were compelled to travel 
through a country equally as bad as that through which we had come. At 
Jannita we bivouacked, rather than encamped, for nearly t«o days, waiting 
forour tents and baggage by the steamboat. We remained, after clearing 
up the ground for encampment, only three days, when we received orders to 
be ready to march for this place. Here was another move not very agree- 
able; but we commenced our march, and continued it until late in the night, 
when, coming to a low swampy piece of country, we came to a halt, Col. 
Dakin riding forward to explore the country, and try the depth of water. 
When he came back, he was dripping wet from head to foot, his horse hav- 
ing found a hole under water, into which he precipitated himself and rider. 
Here we bivouacked till morning, when Col. Dakin, placing himself at the 
head of the column, gave the command— -forward— quick— march! Not a 
man moved. The Colonel, reining in his charger, asked the reason ; and, 
springing from his horse, and calling a private from the ranks, made him 
exchange horse for musket, which he shouldered, and called out, follow your 
Colonel. Instantly, the right flank dashed into the water, and the whole 
followed ; and for two miles we had to plod through the water, in many places 
up to our arm-pits, and nowhere less than to our knees." 

Loss of Life. — We have no means of ascertaining how many have fallen 
victims in this miserable war. From official reports we might infer, that 
scarce a thousand have perished ; but probably the whole number exceeds 
three or even four thousand. Hardship, exposure and disease must have 
swept off three or four times as many as the sword ; and of all that have 
gone, or may yet go into the service for a year, or during the war, we 
doubtmuch whether one in five or ten will ever see his home again. 

Such facts as the following show what havoc has been made of life in this 
war : " The ranks of our regiment," says one, " have been terribly thinned. 
We marched across the Chatahooche with 910 men ; and to-day the regi- 
ment, all told, numbers barely 600, and hardly th.it." "One regiment," 
says another, " left Corpus Christi with 500 men. It now parades only 138 ! 
Another musters only 164." 

Abatement of Military Ardor. — "Notwithstanding the ardor and pa- 
triotism ofthe majority of the volunteers who came out," says a writer from 
Camargo, Aug. 14, 1846, " it cooled in a remarkable degree when they came 
to experience the privations and sufferings incident to a soldier's life, and 
exposed to sun and rain, mud and water, and a thousand other disagree- 
ments of a military campaign. "Visions of conquest and glory, pay and 
plunder, faded away before the actual realities of toilsome marches, drench- 
ing rains or a scorching sun. Home with all its comforts and ease, rose up 
to their imaginations, and their longings to see it again were as ardent as 
the Israelites for the flesh pots of Egypt. As a proof of it, none of those 
volunteers enlisted for 3 or 6 months could be induced to serve the period of 
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12 months, the shortest, period allowed to serve by Congress, but claimed 
their discharges, which they received, and were immediately sent home. 
A regiment of Texas infantry who came as far as this place, and were pro- 
mised the post of honor in case of baltle by Gen. Taylor, yesterday changed 
their minds and wishes for glory, and concluded to go home, very much to 
the surprise and disgust of their officers." 

" While every body," writes an officer from Monterey, "appears to be 
looking for peace in the United States, we are here obliged to fight battles, 
and bloody ones too ; and, afier all, the prospect of finishing the business, 
and our getting out of the country, looks any thing but cheering. The feel- 
ing of hostility against us is very strong ; and it is doubtful if any admin- 
istration can sustain itself in any arrangements for a general peace with 
us. 

" T am satisfied with glory, if it is to he obtained only by butchering my 
fellow men ; and I wish some of our valorous friends at the North could see 
a little more of the realities of War, and they would not be so anxious to 
rush into one on every trivial occasion. It makes me sick now when I think 
of the scones f witnessed. They were perfectly horrid. On the night of 
the 23d, as our shells exploded in the city, they were followed by the most 
terrific cries, perhaps from women and children, which did not cease till 
morning. Thank God! I threw only two shells that night, on account of 
being told the Texans were on the roofs of the houses immediately in my 
line of fire; and as I was about to open in the morning upon the principal 
plaza, which was filled with four thousand troops, I was stopped by the ap- 
pearance of a flag of truce ; and the result was the capitulation of the city, 
and a suspension of arms for two months; which I hope may terminate 
in a general peace, and that we may be permitted again to see our fami- 
lies." 

Social Evils of the War. — Well does the St. Louis Gazette say of 
these — " When we confine our estimate of the evils of war to the drain on 
the national treasury, and the boundaries of the camp, or to the horrors of 
the battle field, we get only a partial estimate of the expense. The smoke 
and thunder of the artillery, the peals of music, and the shouts of victory, 
conceal much of the suffering on the one, while a national pride, and love 
of military glory compensate for much of the other. 

But when we enter domestic life, and trace the scourge of war, we begin 
to see something of its true cost. War falls most heavily here. Here the 
loss is not made up by money, nor is the suffering temporary ; months and 
years wear away, and the evil is only increasing its influence. We may see 
it in our own city; and our country is only beginning to feel it. Were the 
heavens above our heads a whispering gallery, what sighs and lamentations 
would fill on our ears from the friends of the thousands already fallen in our 
war with Mexico! liow many more are to meet the same fate, none can 
say." 

For the relief of " volunteers' families," a benevolent lady, "a merchant's 
wife," in New York, proposes, "that any lady whose circumstances will 
allow her to do so, shall subscribe fifty dollars towards a fund for the sup- 
port of the wives and children of the volunteers going from this city. My 
fifty dollars are ready at any time; and I would advise that a committee be 
appointed to look after them once a week at least, and let a place be ap- 
pointed where each man who has a wife and family, shall send their names. 
And let each lady consider that her husband has as much right to go 
to Mexico as those now ooing ; and I should like to see the woman who 
would not sooner give fifty dollars, than part with her husband." A very good 
proposal, and well enforced ; but it all goes to show the social evils which 
must ever follow in the train of war, and provokes the inquiry, why any 
one should ever have been compelled or tempted to leave his wife and chil- 
dren in want, and go forth to kill and be killed in a foreign country ? Just 
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extend the above case all over the land, and you see how much suffering 
war spreads among the vast multitudes related to its agents and victims. 

A Scene in the Three Dais' Fight at Monterey. — ' ; I was order- 
ed," says a subordinate officer, " to take a company of my regiment and 
break in the doors of a row of houses in the second plaza. I had gone 
nearly through without seeing a soul, when, for a time, the efforts of my 
men were exerted in vain to get into one that seemed barricaded with care. 
As the hinges of the door were about to give way, a tremulous voice from 
the inside beseeched me not to break the door down, it should be opened. 
When unlocked, I rushed in as well as I could, over beds, chairs, cushions, 
etc. etc., and to my surprise found the room occupied by about twenty-five 
women! As soon as they saw me, and the soldiers following, they ran 
around me, and fell on their knees, the elder beseeching, in tones of deep 
distress, my protection, and to have their lives spared ; the younger begging 
not to be injured. While they were thus kneeling, and I assuring Ihein that 
no barm or injury should befall them, a pretty little woman slid into the cir- 
cle, and knelt close to my feet. ' Senor,' said she, in a soft and quivering 
voice, l fur the love you bore your mother, for the love you have foryour 
wife, for the tender affection your heart holds for your.children, oh, spare 
this, mi; poor little babe' — holding up a bright-eyed, dimpled cheeked little 
boy, about a year old. She never asked for herself. In spite of" me, tears 
rushed to my eyes, and I could only speak with a full heart ss I told her to 
rise, and assured her that she and her child were perfectly safe. 

"That night I watched over that room, which was sacredly kept from in- 
trusion. The next day we were blessed by these females in their atten- 
tions, for the protection we had given them ; for they gave us of what they 
had to eat and drink, and we were nearly famished. Poor creatures! how 
much they were distressed. The young mother will ever be painted in my 
mind's eye as the devoted guardian of her babe. Her husband, I learned, 
was an officer, and was then fighting us in the city. She could not have 
known whether he was alive or not, and I have not heard of him. Many 
scenes, very like this, took place in the city." 

DESPOTIC TENDENCIES OF THIS WAR. 

All war is a temporary despotism ; but we jvould call the special attention 
of our countrymen to a few pregnant facts in the history of this war in par- 
ticular: 

1. It was brought on by the Executive alone. It has sometimes been termed 
" The President's War." So it is ; for he first made it, and then called in 
hot haste upon Congress to ratify and sustain it. He must have designed such 
a result; for no man of ordinary sagacity could have helped forseeing it as 
inevitably consequent on his pushing our army across the Nueces into 
Mexico, and virtually challenging her troops to combat. No Csesar or 
Napoleon, neither emperor nor autocrat, ever began a war in a way more 
truly despotic than was the origin of this in the will of our President. 

2. The action of Congress indicated a similar tendenq/ to despotism. Did 
a Roman senate ever respond more promptly, more blindly, or more reck- 
lessly to the demands of Ceesar, or a French assembly to those of Napoleon, 
than did both Houses of Congress to the call of our President for men and 
money to prosecute his war against Mexico? They allowed no time for 
discussion or even inquiry, but voted, in a hurricane of zeal and haste, all 
that their dictator demanded. Retrace the history of any despotism to its 
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small and stealthy beginnings ; and we may well challenge you to find at 
its cutset stronger indications of the One-Man Power. 

3. But mark the third step taken in this war towards despotism — the con- 
duct .of generals in the provinces claimed to be conquered. They have in 
every case assumed despotic and dictatorial powers! We know not by 
what authority they do this; but, professing to act under specific directions 
from the President, our general at Saute Fe, and our Commodore at Monte- 
rey on the Pacific, like Cfesar on the Rhine, and Alexander on the Euphrates, 
have issued their sovereign decrees to the conquered provinces, and, by a 
word or a dash, have added to our republic territory enough for an empire 
— an empire of slavery! If this be not despotism with a witness and a ven- 
geance, we should like to know what is, or what can be. If such com- 
manders had armies large enough for the purpose, how many more strides 
Would it take for them to sav who shall be our President, or what our laws ? 

Expected result of this War. — "Every battle fought in Mexico," 
says a .Smith Carolina paper, "and every dollar spent there, but insures the 
acquisition of territory which must widen the field of (Southern enterprise and 
power in the future. And the final result will be tore-adjust the whole bal- 
ance of power in the confederacy, so as to give us control over the opera- 
tions of the government in all time to come. If the South be but true to 
themselves, the day of our depression and suiFering is gone, and gone for 
ever." 

DEMORALIZATION OF THE COUNTRY ET THIS WAR. 

On this point the land has teemed with proof from the first outbreak of 
the war; but we will now quote only one singular and startling illustration. 
It is the case of a little boy in the city of New York, whose example is com- 
mended in a widely circulated paper under the auspices of religious men! 
Just see how the editor speaks of this war-nursling, a child not yet in his 
teens panting for blood, and applauded as showing "the right kind of spi- 
rit !" 

" The right kind of spirit. — A gentleman has handed us the following co- 
py of a letter written by his son, only eleven years old, without the knowledge 
of any of his family or friends, and of his own volition. Having written it, 
he exhibited it to his mother, who copied and permitted him to forward it to 
Gen. Taylor. The General has written him a very appropriate reply, replete 
with good advice. We publish the letter as a curiosity, and as exhibiting 
the deep seated military feeling which pervades our country. Beyond all 
question, the tendency of Republican Institutions is. to foster a military 
feeling; and consequently, it becomes the duty ot all who desire pence, to 
do nothing which is calculated to rouse this spirit. This boyish letter is 
curious as exhibiting the extent to which recent events have roused the mili- 
tary feeling of the country. 

New York, June 2d, 1846. 

Major General Taylor : — Dear Sir — I am anxious to render service to such 
a brave and skilful commander as you. Father thinks of sending me to 
West Point when I am sixteen. I have just been reading in the papers of 
your victories. I should like to engage in this brilliant enterprise. It was 
mentioned in one of the papers that there would be no war ; but father says 
it will continue for some time. I have been told you would not take me, 
and there was no use of writing, but I don't believe but what you would take 
me. I have a cousin at West Point ; he speaks highly of the school, and 
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thinks that if I were there it would make a man of me. He says they are 
very severe there, and if the boys do not mind the first time, they are pierced 
through the arm with the bayonet, or else locked up till they know how to be- 
have better. 

I have money enough to buy a pair of pistols and a dagger. I have a fine 
horse, and think he will be able to carry me through the war against the 
Mexicans. Mother says she wishes to make a man of me as soon as possible, 
and wishes me to have a brave and severe master. 

My mother's uncle, Major Enoch Humphrey, commanded the Artillery at 
the Battle of New Orleans, under General Jackson ; and I think if you will 
try me, you will find I have some of his blood in my veins. 1 have clothes 
enough to last me two years. I am 11 years old. I shall be very sorry if 
you disappoint me." 

EFFECT OF WAR IN PROCURING PEACE. 

Our government began this war professedly " to conquer a peace with 
Mexico," and this was to be won in sixty days, or less ; but, after a lapse 
of more than thrice that time, and the sacrifice of millions on millions of 
money, and thousands of lives, what is the result? Are we or the Mexicans 
more inclined to peace than before a single blow was struck? 

Look at the effect on Mexico. After the war had been some months 
in progress, overtures were made by us for peace but she replied that she 
could entertain no propositions of the sort, until we should withdraw our 
troops from her territory, and cease from hostilities and from menaces. So 
we should have said to England, if her armies were on our soil, avowedly 
marching towards our capitol, and her fleets blockading all our ports, and 
trying to cut every sinew of our commerce and prosperity. Such is human 
nature ; and hence all our expenditures of skill, and treasure, and blood, 
have proved worse than useless, sheer obstructions to the attainment of what 
our rulers declared to be the sole object of drawing the sword — the acquisi- 
tion of peace ! 

Does the longer continuance of the war incline the Mexicans to peace ? 
" We have been permitted," say3 the New York Express, " to read letters 
from the city of Mexico, of the highest authority. They breathe every thing 
and any thing but a spirit of peace. The new administration had declared, 
one and all, that there was no alternative left, but an uncompromising 
war — that every effort must be used to defend themselves. There was but 
one feeling that animated all classes ; and that was, to make every sacrifice 
to defend the territory of Mexico. The resources of the government have 
increased beyond the most sanguine expectations. The clergy, and wealthy 
individuals, had tendered their services and their money to sustain the gov- 
ernment. Every member of the government, with Santa Anna at their head, 
had pledged themselves, if necessary, to bury themselves in the ruins of their 
country, rather than submit. With the spirit that is manifested in those 
letters, all idea of peace is hopeless." 

"The letters from Mexico," says another, "all unite in saying that there 
is no wish or intention of obtaining a peace by any concession, and that 
Mexico will make no sacrifices for that object. The feeling of bitter ani- 
mosity is general against us, and pervades all classes, and they look to a long 
continuance of the war. Every thing I can hear or learn fully convinces mo 
that such is the fact, and that we shall probably have a protracted war." 

So much for the policy of " conquering a peace." Go to war for peace! Get 
drunk in order to become sober — just to conquer temperance ! ! Cut off a 
man's head to save his life ! ! Such is the logic of war, and such its ordina- 
ry results. 
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WAR A3 IT IS — ITS HORRORS. 

A writer from Monterey, Sept. 25, 184C, in describing the desperate 
charge in which Col. Watson was mortally wounded, says, " So hot was the 
battle, that we were unable to take the body of our lamented Colonel from 
the street, until nearly forty-eight hours had elapsed. We buried him in 
a brick house within 400 yards of where he first made a charge with the bat- 
talion. A very singular circumstance occurred while the man was in the 
act of preparing the grave, a ball came and took his head off; and in- 
stead of burying one, we had to have another dirge for the poor soldier. 
Such is war. 

We have lost a number of men, hut nothing appears so horrible to me as 
those men who have had their arms and legs taken off. I never before 
imagined what a battle-field was — never thought it like this 

You would not suppose that any one could live in this lane or street where 
we are fighting. Three batteries were constantly playing upon us. Mus- 
kets, rifles, and every weapon which could be brought to play, was bearing 
upon us. The lanes became so dense with dead men and horses, that, we 
had to tread upon them in passing. The Mexican lancers, not satisfied with 
seeing the poor fellows lying wounded upon the ground, must revenge 
themselves by thrusting their lances in their bodies. B'lany of these lan- 
cers, however, in turn were made to bite the dust. 

It is thought that our enemy had some French Artillerists among them, 
as they fired with great skill. Yesterday they fired at a single Texan ran- 
ger, struck his horse, and broke the poor man's leg, so that it had to be taken 
off this morning. The slightest wound here is worse than a mortal one ; for 
the wound is soon filled with worms, and, in spite of all the physician cars 
do, the wounds cannot be kept, clear of them. They are in great abundance, 
and of almost every imaginable species." 

" 1 was," says another from the same field, " almost thirsted to death ; and 
upon casting a disconsolate look around me, I saw a poor fellow lying dead 
close by. I stooped down to see if there was any water in his canteen, and 
it was full ; I took a drink, and swung the prize to my side. I soon passed 
another poor fellow, with both legs carried away ; he had been thus wound- 
ed ever since morning. I stopped to give him a draught, and he emptied my 
canteen. I had not got one yard from him, before a grape shot came and 
cut him in two — throwing little pieces of flesh and blood all over me!" 

A Woman on the Field of Battle.—" Where 1 was stationed," 
says one writing from Monterey after its capture, " with our left wing in 
one of the forts, on the evening of the 21st, I saw a Mexican woman busily 
engaged in carrying bread and water to the wounded men of both armies. 
I saw the ministering angel raise the head of a wounded main, give him, 
water and food, and then carefully bind up his ghastly wound with a hand- 
kerchief from her own head. After having exhausted her supplies, she 
went back to her house to get more bread and water for others. As she 
was returning on her mission of mercy, to comfort other wounded persons, I 
heard the report of a gun, and saw the poor innocent creature fall dead I 
I think it was an accidental shot that struck her. I would not be willing to 
think otherwise. It made me sick at heart, and turning from the scene, I 
involuntarily raised my eyes towards heaven, and thought, great God ! and 
is this war'} Passing the spot the next day, I saw her body still lying 
there, with the bread by her side, and the broken gourd, with a few drops 
of water still in it — emblems of her errand. We buried her; and while we 
were digging her grave, cannon balls flew around us like hail." 

RESULTS OF THE WAR IN MEXICO. 

We suppose that the abettors of this war will, as a matter of course, ex- 
ult in al! the evil it inflicts upon Mexico, The very aim, the sole object of 
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war is to do our enemies all the injury we can, and thus force t'uem, from 
sheer misery endured or feared, into submission to our terms. We ourselves 
are suffering enough from this suicidal war; but the patriotic malice of war- 
spirits among us may find abundance of consolation and joy in the far great- 
er evils it is bringing upon the poor Mexicans. 

" The existing war," says a correspondent in Mexico to a N. Y. paper, 
" probably has not paralyzed, in the United States, either exportatinns or im- 
portations, or the ordinary movement of business in the interior; you have 
scarcely experienced, I suppose, a temporary embarrassment.- But here the 
evil is great — is terrible ; the blockade of all the ports by the American na- 
val forces, in cutting off ail communication with the European markets, has 
literahy brought deatb upon all the commercial and industrial interests of 
this country. The usual assortment of articles for daily consumption is in 
rapid progress of exhaustion ; the amount of transactions is reduced one 
aalf; and yet, strange to say, unlike what generally happens in such cases, 
prices have fallen considerably. This is one of the frequent anomalies of 
the country, ia which we have learned to be surprised at nothing. 

The internal dissensions are more furious than ever. Civil war is fer- 
menting on every side ; and a violent and frightful anarchy must soon fol- 
low the incessant conflict of opinions and parties, all which have tendencies 
subversive of political and social order, and of the most wholesome laws 
that protect the welfare of humanity. Robbery and murder stalk abroad ; 
and we have reached a point where there is no safeguard for person or pro- 
perty, except in the use of defensive weapons, without which we dare 
not stir a step. The government itself, to which we ought to look for 
protection and assistance, is so unprincipled and shameless as to threaten 
estertioa ef money by force from those who refuse to comply with its exac- 
tions. All those who desire to remain in the possession and enjoyment of 
what they have toiled to gain, are earnestly desirous for the re-establish- 
ment of order, and put up secret prayers for the success of the Americans, 
aad their arrival at the capital, or for the intervention of European powers. 
Meanwhile, until one or the other of these events takes place, the disorders 
are so great, and the laws are so completely trodden under foot, that we are 
in momentary dread of some popular outbreak, for defence against which we 
have no reliance but ourselves." 

Such is the condition of Mexico. And is it Christian, or humane, or re- 
publican for us, with all our vast resources, to wage a desolating war of ag- 
gression against a sister republic so feeble and distracted ? Is there any 
magnanimity, or honor, or glory in suck a crusade? Is there any precept 
of our holy religion, any dictate of common humanity, any principle of mo- 
rality, recognized in Christian or civilized society, that will justify this wan- 
ton, reckless, unrelenting invasion of our republican neighbors? 



The Chief Sufferers from War. — On whom do the evils of war 
fall ? Are its guilty abettors the men that pay its expenses, bear its 
hardships, and suffer its countless woes? No; these come upon the 
people,. It is their earnimrs that are wasted, their blood that is poured 
out like water, their dwellings that are burnt to ashes, their fathers and 
brothers, husbands and sons, that are driven away like cattle to be butch- 
ered by thousands; while the. authors of all these evils, aloof from the 
storm upon their sofas of ease and luxury, read without a sigh of the mis- 
eries they have themselves occasioned. How long will the people bear 
each cold-blooded oppression ? 



